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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
AS PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS’ 


THE ancient question I should like to raise for re- 
consideration in a modern context is, as we so often 
find, expressed most strikingly not by a philosopher 
but by a novelist. In Arthur Koestler’s powerful 
“Darkness at Noon,” we see the leading character, 
Rubashov, a prisoner, writing in his diary while await- 
ing his turn as a defendant in the Moscow Trials: 


The amount of individual freedom which a people may 
conquer and keep depends on the degree of its political 
maturity. ... The maturity of the masses lies in the 
capacity to recognize their own interests. . . . A people’s 
capacity to govern itself democratically is thus propor- 
tionate to the degree of its understanding of the structure 
and functioning of the whole social body. 

Now, every technical improvement creates a new com- 
plication to the economic apparatus, causes the appear- 
ance of new factors and combinations, which the masses 
cannot penetrate for a time. Every jump of technical 

1 Address of the president of the Philosophy of Edu- 
— Society at its national convention, Philadelphia, 
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progress leaves the relative intellectual development of 
the masses a step behind, and thus causes a fall in the 
political-maturity thermometer. It takes sometimes tens 
of years, sometimes generations, for a people’s level of 
understanding gradually to adapt itself to the changed 
state of affairs, until it has recovered the same capacity 
for self-government as it had already possessed at a lower 
stage of civilization. ... 

The discovery of the steam engine started a period of 
rapid objective progress and, consequently, of equally 
rapid subjective political retrogression. The industrial 
era is still young in history, the discrepancy is still great 
between its extremely complicated economic structure and 
the masses’ understanding of it.... 

The mistake in socialist theory was to believe that the 
level of mass-consciousness rose constantly and steadily. 
. . . We believed that the adaptation of the masses’ con- 
ception of the world to changed circumstances was a 
simple process, which one could measure in years; whereas, 
according to all historical experience, it would have been 
more suitable to measure it by centuries. The peoples 
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far from having mentally digested 
quences i the steam engine.- 

Now the impact of this quotation upon us 1s not 
merely in what it says explicitly but in what it sug- 
gests implicitly about events which have occurred in 
the short decade since the time of Koestler’s novel. 
In this decade another war has been fought—a war 
which demonstrated, as they had never previously 
been demonstrated, at least three tremendous facts: 
first, that the world is capable of producing and dis- 
tributing through integrated direction on a seale in- 
conceivable even to the most optimistic heralds of the 
team engine—that it now possesses such natural and 
synthetie resources, such skills and knowledge, as 
could, were they but rationally utilized, literally wipe 
poverty and disease from the earth’s surface; second, 
that the hitherto separate parts of this same earth are 
no longer separate—that through the technological 
achievements of transportation and communication all 
nations, all races, all cultures are brought for better 
or worse into a face-to-face proximity from which 
there is no eseape other than annihilation; and third, 
that such annihilation is itself now only too terrible 
a practicality—a practicality which ean be prevented, 
if at all, only as those who have the most to lose by 
atomic war (and they are, of course, Rubashov's 
masses) awaken in time to the grim peril which eon- 
fronts them. 

These facts are, I assume, familiar to all of us. 
Yet the responsibility they place upon edueation is 
by no means so familiar. We are confronted with the 
need not only to re-examine the import of what we 
have been doing but of re-determining what we should 
do. And what we should do is connoted by the quo- 
tation from Koestler: it is to determine whether and, 
if so, how we may mobilize our competences for the 
supreme imperative of bridging the chasm which now 
divides common understanding from the technological 
and other objective developments of our historic pe- 
riod. Or, to put it differently, our first imperative 
is to make as certain as co-operative intelligence, dex- 
terity, and courage are capable of making certain that 
the ordinary peoples of the earth will learn in time 
to channel the giant energies, to train the giant ma- 
chines, of this mid-century in behalf of common in- 
terests—and thus in behalf of peace, abundance, 
dynamie cultural evolution, happiness. In short, edu- 
cation in its most comprehensive sense should become 
the co-partner of polities—the polities of compre- 
hending and implementing popular government on a 
world-wide seale. The philosophy of education thereby 
becomes primarily concerned with the foundations 


upon whieh this eo-partnership functions. 


2 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Company, 
May 6, 1948, 





If, however, we are to dedicate ourselves to this 
immense and difficult objective, our initial duty is to 
assess realistically and to devise strategies for ove; 
coming the obstacles in our way. I shall select thre, 
of many such obstacles for brief analysis. 

The first is the inference which Rubashov draws 
from his own argument; namely, that, because mass 
understanding always lags behind social accomplish- 
ment, therefore workable self-government in the fore- 
seeable future is impossible, on the one hand, and a 
professedly benevolent dictatorship of indefinite dy- 
ration is inevitable, on the other hand. This point of 
view, as we know, exerts vast influence upon our 
generation; indeed, it has slowly become perhaps the 
single most compelling adversary of the democratic 
conviction that the average person even now ean learn 
how and for what purposes to engage in popular rule. 
True, as Rubashov also reminds us, the founders of 
modern socialism were more optimistic about such 
competence than are their powerful successors. In 
practice, nevertheless, it is the Rubashovs who seem 
to have won: the Soviet dictatorship not only shows 
little evidence of withering away with either the speed 
or completeness predicted by orthodox Marxism; in 
some ways it has apparently grown much stronger. 

A second resistance in the path of government by 
and for an edueated people is induced by the hard 
realization that dependable understanding of social 
processes and structures is by no means assuredly in- 
creasing at a rate commensurate with popular require- 
ments—that, rather, it may be in many eases actually 
decreasing. Moreover, to a great extent technology is 
again ironically responsible: I am thinking here, of 
course, of our engines of public opinion, the most 
powerful of which with the exception of two—the 
printing press and ecamera—are all the creations of 
our own century. Nor can we dispute the fact that 
the newspaper, magazine, photograph, motion picture, 
radio, and now television are in largest part rigidly 
controlled by forces benefitting by as wide a disparity 
as possible between mass comprehension and social im- 
port. So dexterously indeed do they now manipulate 
the average mind that one may even inquire whether 
they are not, in all honesty, far more determinative 
of popular attitudes and habits than is the whole of 
organized formal edueation. 

That public opinion sometimes serves to awaken 
people to their own larger interests should also, of 
course, be recognized. Partly because of it, though 
more largely for such other reasons as the rapid growth 
of self-enlightening mass movements, the oppressed 
millions of countries like India and China gradually 
become more articulate, more restless, more indignant 
than ever before in recorded history. Yet, at the same 
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time, this very phenomenon of mass awareness nerv- 
ly incites those so largely in control of publie 


pinion to develop all the more ingenious techniques 


for keeping the chasm wide. 

The last obstacle which may be chosen to illustrate 
the scope of our key problem is the present status of 
education itself. Despite the commendable pronounce- 
ments of American school leaders, an astounding ar- 
ray of evidence can be mustered to show how often 
democratie ideals become hypocritical shibboleths eon- 
cealing the most autocratic types of practice. Grant- 
ing numerous exceptions, the fact is that adminstra- 
tors and teachers alike still act as the deliberate, naive, 
or simply timid servants of those forces of contraction 
which spread confusion and distortion about such 
basie meanings as publie operation of the industrial 
system. Observe, for example, the alacrity with which 
the ordinary school helps to oil and fuel the very en- 
gines of publie opinion to which I have referred. 

Nor are the obstacles induced by the status of eur- 
rent education confined to practices like these. Edu- 
cational theory, also, frequently renders conscious or 
unconscious support to misunderstanding rather than 
understanding, to social acquiescence rather than ae- 
tivity. Here again I am limited to merely one or two 
examples. One is the sort of philosophy, whatever its 
name, which helps at least indirectly to undermine full 
confidence in self-government by assuming that men 
are not, after all, sufficient judges of what is good for 
them—that accordingly some transcendental fountain- 
head of goodness is required upon which men may 
draw when desperate or doubtful of their own sover- 
eign capacity. A second, quite different from the first, 
is the sort of philosophy which limits itself chiefly to 
methodological considerations; and which, therefore, 
despite its more consistent respect for man’s right to 
serve as his own exclusive governor, discourages the 
full exereise of that right by shunning commitment to 
those conerete cultural designs which are both eom- 
pulsions and symbols of political maturity. 

[ have now perhaps sampled enough of the diffieul- 
ties integral with the central educational-political 
problem of our time, so that I may turn to certain 
more positive considerations. The aim of these con- 
siderations—besides helping to clarify the rather over- 
simplified generalizations already outlined—is again 
the central one of bridge building: of providing a 
continuous and trustworthy span between the two 
shores of common enlightenment and objective social 
achievement. The blueprint of such a span may be 
considered around at least five buttresses which I shall 
call, respectively, an adequate theory of human nature; 
an adequate theory of social forees; an adequate 
theory of the state; an adequate theory of govern- 
ment; and an adequate theory of normative commit- 
Each of these is connected with the others by 


- 


ment. 
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the two great cables of an adequate theory of eduea- 
tion and of polities. 

Of all five philosophie buttresses, the first, eoncern- 
ing human nature, is thus far the most satisfactory 
in its present stage of formulation. By both antici- 
pating and utilizing the investigations of modern ex- 
perimental psychology, philosophers of a naturalistic 
and organismie preference have been converging for 
at least two generations toward the guiding hypothesis 
that human beings are best characterized in terms of 
a complex, dynamie fusion of drives. This hypothesis, 
to which the gestalt, functional, behaviorist, Freudian, 
and other psychologies have all contributed richly, has 
now reached sufficient erystallization for us confidently 
to declare that educational method could and should 
become transformed—transformed in so far, that is 
to say, as child development, emotional-intellectual 
growth, and other vital aspects of learning-as-living 
in their more individualized emphases are properly 
concerned. 

In the perspective of our theme, this fruitful ap- 
proach to human nature has both its positive and 
negative aspects. Positively, it supports the prime 
political assumption of democracy that people of every 
race, nationality, religion, or social status are suffi- 
ciently alike in their basie structures, energies, po- 
tential abilities, to reach a vastly higher level of eom- 
petence, self-reliance, and achievement than social 
opportunity has thus far typically offered. Or, still 
more relevantly, the capacities of human beings for 
appreciating the requisites of complete self-govern- 
ment are now proving to be, not merely a pleasant 
sentiment, but a demonstrable expectation—an expec- 
tation supported even by scientific recognition that 
the desire for self-government, as one form of partici- 
pation, is itself a basie drive of man. The problem 
for us thus becomes one of charging these capacities 
with the kind of educational energy which no longer 
conceals or warps economic and similar meanings, but 
rather reveals and translates them into democratic 
institutions consistent with such meanings. 

Negatively, however, the contemporary theory of 
human dynamies has largely failed to eope with just 
this problem of translation. For the most part it has 
neither asked nor answered forthrightly the crucial 
question of what kind of humane order is essential so 
that human potentialities may flower to the maximum. 
In the degree of its concentration upon the psyeho- 
logical aspects of education to the neglect of the so- 
ciological, I venture the severe criticism that recent 
educational theory becomes thus far an irresponsible 
theory. It has not clearly reecognized—rather it has 
evaded—the direct and logical consequence of its own 
priceless contribution; namely, the double necessity 
at once to destroy and to create social arrangements 
according to whether these frustrate or release for 
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satisfaction the wants of the largest possible majority 
of men. 

The need of a second buttress, an adequate theory 
of social forces, follows in part from the first. In 
order that human nature may reach the heights of 
fulfillment of which we now know it is capable, we 
are required not only to reconstruct institutional pat- 
terns but to analyze, utilize, or paralyze, as the case 
may be, those forces in our culture which accelerate 
or retard such reconstruction. 

Here educational theory thus far has been woefully 
weak, so weak that we can scarcely point to a single 
outstanding educational contribution even remotely 
comparable to those bearing upon human nature. 
Take this instance: one of the most seminal, if not the 
single most seminal, American contributor to a theory 
of social forces is still seareely known to the teachers 
of our public schools or even, I fear, to most of us 
who teach these teachers. I refer, of course, to Thor- 
stein Veblen. 

To the extent that such a theory becomes adequate, 
it will surely recognize, for example, the potency of 
the unrational in all kinds of group relationships. 
It will diagnose and measure the stubborn ethnocen- 
tric allegiances and intergroup conflicts incipiently or 
overtly manifested in virtually all racial, national, re- 
It will face head on the flamboy- 
ant issue of the struggle between economie classes in 
all its subtle as well as obtuse forms. It will acquaint 
citizens, young and old, with the surreptitious and 
devious exertions of the forees which shape public 
opinion. It will ask and seek to answer the persistent 
question of how the still largely latent, yet also tre- 


ligious clusterings. 


mendous and constructive, power of the common peo- 
ples may be released and directed through democratic 
means in behalf of the building of a world-wide dem- 
ocratie culture. 

A theory of the state, the third foundation required 
by our blueprint, has likewise been anticipated. The 
irrational factor in social forces, to take one instance, 
is demonstrated only too tragically by the pressures 
exerted by one state against another—pressures which, 
when resisted too heavily by counterpressures, gen- 
erate war. 

Yet it is this very power potential in the state which 
requires equally realistic appraisal by educational the- 
ory. Aside from the complicated question of whether 
supreme coercive power is not the prime differentiat- 
ing quality of statehood, it is difficult any longer to 
deny, I think, that no state is actually a state which 
cannot authorize and enforce obedience to its own 
mandates. Such authorization and enforcement may, 
to be sure, assume a variety of organizational forms: 
thus in an autocracy or oligarchy power is exercised 
over rather than by majorities, a kind of exercise 
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which, under other guises, still characterizes too many 
modern states. Supreme coercive power need not and 
certainly should not, however, be of this kind: rather 
a compelling requirement of which education should 
be cognizant today is to guarantee that such power js 
exercised in behalf of and exclusively for the widest 
obtainable compass of peoples on an international 
plane. In short, a theory of the state appropriate 
to the revolutionary conditions thrust upon us by the 
dubious alliance of economies, militarism, and natural 
science needs to embrace the coercive powers of sep- 
arate states by a still more coercive power—a su- 
premely enforceable power over all states. It is not 
too much to insist, if life itself remains precious to 
men, that international sovereignty is the first item on 
civilization’s agenda for survival. 

It follows that a philosophy of education integrated 
with a philosophy of the state will also include a 
defensible conception of the relations of parts to the 
whole. Within America, the demand is, of course, that 
of establishing a functional association between the 
“pluralism” of localities, states, and regions, on the 
one hand, and the “monism” of the nation, on the 
other hand. Again, however, this demand is by no 
means confined to America alone: a far more urgent 
imperative, I reiterate, is for a whole never yet 
achieved in history—a world which is whole. 

At least one other familiar, though important, con- 
stituenc should be added to our third buttress. This 
is the theory of the positive state of publie service as 
a much more urgent approach to our closely knit in- 
dustrial culture than the negative state of our laissez- 
faire past. The state, in other words, has a growing 
number of constructive duties to perform in behali 
of popular well-being; and it is one of education's 
cutting edges to analyze these duties as exactly as 
possible. Thus, to seleet a particularly controversial 
illustration, education, instead of assuming as a mat- 
ter of course that Federal direction of the schools 
must be rejected a priori as contrary to the whole 
tradition of local autonomy, should serupulously e¢on- 
sider the ease for such direction. In the same way 
that the service state now begins, even in America, 
to recognize its national obligations to the unemployed, 
the sick, or the aged, and to establish standards ap- 
propriate to human welfare, so it should begin also to 
recognize such obligations and standards in the edu- 
eation of all citizens. The core issue here is not Fed- 
eral versus local control: it is whether Federal contro! 
can be more efficient and more effective at the same 
time that it is indisputably responsible to the majority. 
To learn how to provide wide two-way traffie lanes 
between centralized authority and decentralized ad- 
ministration, according to principles perhaps anal- 
ogous to those which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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has already experimentally provided, is another of 
edueation’s high priority tasks. 

Mention of majority rule serves as a transition to 
the fourth great theoretical need—an adequate theory 
of government. If the state be differentiated in terms 
of supreme coercive power, governments are the pre- 
cise organizations and expressions of that power. 
For our own age the problem, I have urged, is to guar- 
antee for the first time in history a government which 
in action is therefore completely the organization and 
expression of the widest possible range of common 
interests—in brief, an unqualifiedly democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The complexity of this problem has also been glossed 
over by much edueational theory: it has too often 
failed to appreciate that in a world of deep-seated 
confliet self-government is not necessarily identifiable 
with some abstract government of all or for all. In- 
deed, any dialectical definition of “majority” implies 
the polar fact of a minority whose own interests, or 
at least whose interpretation of such interests, differ 
from the majority’s. Hence we need here to perceive 
that the import of majority rule for our period, if not 
for all periods, is to express and guarantee the largest 
obtainable consensus upon the largest quantity and 
richest quality of interests among the earth’s peoples 
at any given time, a consensus springing always from 
the drives of human nature and producing institu- 
tional arrangements, especially of the service state 
and government, through which those drives may be 
released. 

Meanwhile, minority dissent consists of two main 
There is the dissent of those who, because of 
some heavy stake in traditional structures, exert every 
effort to thwart the will of the majority. They are 
likely to be, in our generation, the same forces of 
contraction which engineer the steam-shovels of pub- 
li¢ opinion to dig the void deeper. Second, there is 
the minority which dissents, not so much because it 
disagrees with the central aims of the majority, as 
because it is unconvineed of a particular means to 
their attainment and thus may prefer an alternative 
means, The importance of the service performed by 
this second type of minority can scareely be over- 
stressed: so long as judgments of the majority are 
not sanctified as absolutes they will continue to need 
salutary eritiques of their own fallibility. 

Another aspect of almost equal importance to an 
adequate theory of government is that of the proper 
role of democratic leadership. In the light of such 
principles as I have considered thus far, this role 
is a double one. On one side, democratie leaders 
carry out majority-formulated policies by expertly 
translating these into the specifics of legislative oper- 
ation, executive application, judicial interpretation, 
a process during which leaders aim in every possible 


types. 
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way to maintain close communication with their con- 
stituents to whom they are at every step responsibie. 
On the other side, leaders are equally articulators and 
suggesters, that is to say, “pointers” who continually 
help people to perceive more exactly, more generously, 
their own best interests, a role so suitable also to the 
democratie teacher that he himself becomes, in this 
sense, a democratic leader. 

Fifth, a philosophy of education-as-polities should 
embrace an edequate theory of normative commitment. 

Let me return here for a moment to an earlier re- 
mark to the effect that educational theory, especially 
of one influential type, emphasizes methodology to 
such an extent as to squeeze all other considerations 
to minute proportions. That this, too, is a form of 
commitment has often been pointed out; indeed, eer- 
tain of its most eloquent spokesmen are at times evan- 
gelistic in their fervent glorification of the scientific 
method as the be-all and end-all of democracy itself. 
As others, however, have also pointed out, this kind 
of commitment is paradoxical. Since one of its most 
passionate beliefs is that we must at all cost avoid 
any sort of philosophy which gives itself too whole- 
heartedly to precise, future-oriented goals, therefore 
its own professed concern with ends somehow seems 
to dissolve usually into some renewed formulation of 
scientific means. 

This avoidance, though it springs from a legitimate 
hostility to dogmatism and indoctrination, is no longer 
tenable. Actually, if we view educational philosophy 
in the setting of the history of ideas, we find that from 
Plato onward the attempt to interpret an age philo- 
sophically has been, and I believe properly, the at- 
tempt to incorporate in one sweeping panorama both 
the necessary means and the dominant ends of that 
age. In this respect, if no other, I would plead for 
a revivification of the great tradition of philosophy, 
a tradition which, applied to current education, would 
suggest that one pressing obligation is to construct 
both a potent methodology of social transformation 
and grand-seale designs for the future order. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not in any 
sense urge a retrogression to the metaphysical systems 
of either ancient or modern history. I am asserting, 
rather, that we are today in a position, the unique 
position intellectually, to build a theory of cultural 
commitment which is in complete accord with the 
canons of naturalism, empiricism, and of experimental 
method. More exactly, the theory which is now needed 
might be named one of “defensible partiality”—par- 
tiality to crystallized ends which fuse at every point 
with the deepest cravings of the largest possible ma- 
jority; at the same time ends steadily exposed to the 
bright light of maximum evidence, of continuous pub- 
lie inspection, of a free flow of communication. Un- 
like the ends of dogmatic doctrine, therefore, they are 
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defensible in the way that outcomes of scientifie in- 
vestigation are defensible. Yet they are also definite 
and strong in the way that convictions should be defi- 
nite and strong. 

In our present setting, the need then is for com- 
mitment, first of all, to the thoroughly radical end 
of that kind of world order where all such creations 
of man’s inventive genius as atomie energy are brought 
Such an end, de- 


under completely publie control, 
lineated into the specifies of human experience, re- 
quires the utmost co-operation of every department 
of learning: of polities, certainly, but likewise of all 
the social sciences; of physies, but likewise of all the 
natural sciences; of edueation, but likewise of the re- 
ligions and arts. The service that philosophy should 
render here becomes comparable in our time to that 
of such eritieal periods of both danger and promise 
as the fifth century, B.C., or the seventeenth, A.D.: 
the paramount service of viewing and testing the ends 
of life as a whole, of audacious and eosmie vision. 
These five buttresses have been presented as scarcely 
more than rough sketehes. Each involves a multitude 
of knotty problems, of unanswered questions, demand- 
ing the combined effort and integrity of all of us. I 
should not wish to close, however, with the impression 
that our professional responsibility is limited to the 
intellectual. Time is too precious to permit leisurely 
isolation from school and community laboratories of 
practice. We in educational philosophy, no less than 
those in psychology or other foundational studies, need 
now to establish much more active association not 
only with experts in eurriculum, in method, in adult 
education, but also with experts in other fields like 
polities itself. Such association should include more 
thorough experimentation with semantics, propaganda 
analysis, and other techniques leading in turn both to 
ruthless exposure and to democratie direction of the 
devices which now threaten to destroy the brain cells 


of popular mentality. It should provide literally 


oie a 


thousands of opportunities for the practice of learning 
through and toward the achievement of wide consen- 
suses, themselves the symbol of majority rule of the 
deeper organic significance I have been trying to im. 
ply. It should encourage communication with the 
edueational philosophers of countries beyond America, 
looking toward influencing such potentially important 
agencies of international understanding as UNESCO. 
It should lead to action on all community levels, action 
which strengthens our grasp of conflicting social 
forees, of the meaning of the state, of the structures 
and processes of government. It should stimulate 
cultural designing as an indispensable way of building 
inductive commitment to the axiological and institu- 
tional patterns demanded by the new world which is 
being born. 

Finally, such association should include relentless 
examination of the chief alternatives. One is offered 
by the Rubashovs of our century: because mass under- 
standing remains below that of objective conditions, 
therefore rule by the few—albeit an ostensibly well- 
intentioned few—becomes inescapable at least until 
some nebulous if not receding future. The second 
great alternative is, of course, the tyranny of mi- 
norities concerned only with manipulating people to 
maintain their own entrenched power, their private 
gains, even if the cost is world-wide bloodshed or 
starvation. 

The third solution is that for which I have been 
pleading. That difficulties in its way are mountainous 
is indisputable. Yet our very presence here testifies 
to our faith that they ean still be overeome—that edu- 
eation, hand-in-hand with polities, ean and should 
become the one remaining power greater than the 
power of the atom. To bridge the chasm, to bring 
public understanding to its rightful heritage of full 
publie control, this is the primary task of recon- 
structed theory expressed in militant democratie prac- 


tice. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN REPORTS ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Tue publication within a few months of each other 
of the six-volume report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Edueation and of the 131-page report 
on “The Problem Facing British Universities,” pre- 
pared by the Education Sub-Committee of Nuffield 
College,’ provides an interesting opportunity to com- 
pare the methods of dealing with what is virtually the 
same problem in Britain and the United States. That 
problem is how to adapt higher education to the needs 
of modern societies in terms of provision of oppor- 


' London, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1948, 


tunities, demands of various professions and occupa- 
tions, content of education, teaching and research, and 
how to preserve the autonomy of institutions of higher 
education if government aid is increased. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the 
two reports is to be found in the cautious approach 
of the British report and in the imaginative (some 
would say almost Utopian) approach of the American 
report. The British committee feels its way into the 
future slowly and tentatively; the American com- 
mittee is inclined to rush along, sweeping aside or 
even ignoring difficulties in the way. The Nuffield 
committee undertakes to survey the chief demands 
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made on universities and having examined the claims 
writes: “It is not, however, always clear how much 
weight is to be attached to these claims; they vary 
from realistic estimates of professional openings 
which will have to be filled to figures which are not 
much more than aspirations.” The American report, 
doing the same thing, builds its program on the 
aspirations. 

Now this difference is not due to the fact that the 
British must be cautious about any program that is 
likely to cost much in the future, while the American’s 
motto financially is “In God We Trust”; it is due to 
an entirely different approach to the whole problem 
of higher edueation, which was already pointed out 
by J. A. Spender some twenty years ago. In 
“Through English Eyes” Spender wrote that higher 
edueation in England is “jealously guarded as the 
region of a few select studies,” while an American 
university regards it as its first task to go out into the 
highways and hedges and “compel them to come in.” 
This difference still continues, for the British report 
stops short at finding the demands, while the Amer- 
ican college and university go out and create demands. 
The universities, in the opinion of the Nuffield com- 
mittee, must meet two needs to preserve their char- 
acter—give general education and encourage teaching 
by “scholars and scientists who are themselves work- 
ing at the frontiers of knowledge.” For a statement 
of the aims of American higher education the reader 
is referred to the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion, which is in turn due to still another difference 
owing to the absence of the “college” of the Ameriean 
type in the British system. 

There is one point that must be mentioned in jus- 
tice to the British report: the committee does not 
claim that it has said the last word on the subject and 
closes with the suggestion that if the universities are 
to be adjusted to new needs, they should be subjected 
to continuous and comprehensive review by an exist- 
ing ageney or some new ad hoc organ. Adjustment 
and expansion are not excluded, but progress is 


eradual.—lI. L. K. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 
In connection with the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, President Harry S. Truman issued a 
statement urging the people of the United States to 
make certain that the future citizens are given the op- 
portunity to “strengthen the foundations of our free- 


dom.” The full text of the message is as follows: 


The theme selected for American Education Week in 
1948, ‘‘Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom,’’ 
could not be more timely. 

Less than two centuries have passed since the founda- 
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tions of our freedom were laid down. In that brief time 
our country has become a standard-bearer of freedom. 
Today throughout the world people look to us for hope 
of peace and for guidance in the practice of democracy. 

Today, as in the early days of the Republic, this places 
a grave responsibility upon our schools. The wise men 
who created this nation recognized education as a 
foundation stone of freedom. With great vision, they 
charged the teachers of the country to ‘‘ proclaim liberty’? 
as vigorously as they taught the 3 R’s. 

Through the years loyal men and women in their class- 
rooms have maintained this vigilance. They have sought 
to give each succeeding generation a love for the Ameri- 
ean way of life. They have worked to inculcate both the 
inspiration and the knowledge necessary for the practice 
of democracy. 

During this 28th annual observance of American Edu- 
eation Week, let us pause to recognize solemnly that our 
schools are still custodians of freedom. Let American 
Edueation Week be one of rededication to this heritage. 

3ut let us remember that this is not a task for any 
single week or any single year. As citizens—as parents, 
teachers, or students—let us charge ourselves with the 
daily practice of democracy. Every child should learn at 
first hand not only its benefits, but also its duties. 

Like the days of the founding fathers, this is a time 
which challenges our coming citizens to grow in stature 
and wisdom. It is they who for the future must 
strengthen the foundations of freedom at home and stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. Let us pledge ourselves anew 
during this-week to assure them the education and the 


opportunity which they need in this great endeavor. 


THE USAFI AND EDUCATION 
AT a recent meeting of the Committee on the United 
States Armed Forces Institute the impact of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 upon education was 
discussed at length, according to a report sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society by Robert C. Hempel, executive 
secretary of the committee. The decision reached was 
that the purposes and interests of civilian education 
would be furthered “if there were an increased aware- 
ness on the part of the publie of what the Armed 
Forees have to offer by way of educational oppor- 
tunities and if civilian educators would help selectees 
to plan before induction for continuing education 
within the services.” Consequently the committee 
asked its chairman, A. J. Brumbaugh, to draft a state- 
ment embodying its views. While the committee is 
aware that the educational programs of the services 
must of necessity fall within the limitations imposed 
by training and duty requirements, it feels that the 
individual soldier, sailor, or airman has ample oppor- 
tunity to add substantially to his education while he 


is in uniform. Dr. Brumbaugh’s statement follows: 


It is a matter of the deepest concern to members of 
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the Committee on the USFAI that the induction of young 
men under the Selective Service Act of 1948 be preceded 
by an adequate program designed: 1. to inform the pub- 
lic—inductees and their parents—of the breadth and mag- 
nitude of Armed Forces educational programs, and 2. to 
encourage inductees to make specific plans for maximum 
utilization of the educational facilities and resources avail- 
able to all service personnel and to assist the individual 
in his development of these plans. 

In co-operation with civilian educators, the Armed 
Forces have developed educational programs of established 
merit. The backbone of this co-ordinated effort is the 
U, 8S. Armed Forces Institute, established in 1942 and 
known round the world as USAFI. Currently enrolling a 
higher percentage of service personnel than at any pre- 
vious time in its entire history, the institute offers more 
than 300 courses ranging upward through the level of the 
first year of college and including a broad selection of 
academic subjects as well as numerous courses in the com- 
mercial, technical, and vocational fields. 

USAFI courses are available to personnel on active duty 
with the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard upon payment of a nominal enrollment fee of 
$2.00. 


as the serviceman desires to take, as long as he makes 


This is a one-time fee, good for as many courses 


satisfactory progress in the courses he elects. Also 
available, but at varying fees, are nearly 6,000 courses in 
500 subjects offered by 54 co-operating institutions such 
as the universities of Chicago, California, Michigan, Ne- 
Complete details of USAFI of- 
ferings and policies are contained in the USAFI Catalog, 
which educators may obtain by writing to the Com- 
mandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute (Madison 3, 
Wis. ) 


Under the stimulus of parental advice, coupled with 


braska, and Wisconsin. 


guidance from the local school system or higher institu- 
tion, the inductee should plan in terms of his own ¢a- 
pacities, interests, and backgrounds for his continuing 
education within the services. The development of a 
balaneed individual program prior to induction may 
easily save months of educational groping or even of 
total neglect of the educational opportunities available 
to all service personnel. 

The combined efforts of school administrators, facul- 
ties, counselors, parents, and friends are needed to help 
bridge the gap between civilian education and education 
in the Armed Forees. Educational publications and the 
local press can perform an invaluable service by telling 
Army, 
Navy, and Air Force education officers will do their ut- 


the story of Armed Forces education programs. 


most to promote the educational welfare of the individual 
once he has entered upon active duty. But a large por- 
tion of the responsibility for maintaining information, 
enlisting support, furnishing counsel, and generally in- 
suring that the months of service in the Armed Forces are 
not lost to education is one that rests upon alert ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors of the nation’s edu- 
cational institutions. 


INDUSTRY AND READING IMPROVEMENT 
THERE is a definite relationship between the morale 
of industrial workers and their reading skills, accord- 
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ing to George S. Speer, head of the Institute for Psy- 
chological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chieago 16). During his talk before the Texas Per- 
sonnel Conference at the University of Texas, Dr, 
Speer revealed that close to 50 per cent of American 
adults are able to read at less than the sixth-grade 
level. They have considerable difficulty in interpreting 
not only books and pamphlets, but also such relatively 
easy materials as printed directions and bulletins. 
Consequently, much money is wasted in futile adver- 
tising. 


Industry has spent great sums of money in preparing 
and presenting its message by means of advertising, 
house organs, bulletins, and pamphlets and lesser sums on 
studying and improving the morale of its employees. But 
industry has largely ignored the reading skill of its 
employees and of the public. 


Furthermore: 


The poor reader is discguraged in work which requires 
He avoids the printed page and tends to de- 
pend on oral statements of fellow workers for informa- 
tion which is frequently distorted as it passes from one 
person to another. 


reading. 


Dr. Speer suggests that industry should take an 
interest in the problems of reading improvement, since 
better reading skill results in improved morale, effi- 
ciency, and production. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


SuccessFrut college work is dependent upon the 
efforts of the secondary-schools principals, James 
Creese, president of Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia 4), stated in an address on October 26 
before the Pennsylvania branch of The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, meeting in 
Harrisburg. 


Nothing can be done in college or in the university 
except it be prepared for in the secondary schools, The 
success of college teaching will be no greater than the 
success of high-school teaching. The colleges are late to 
realize this, 


Dr. Creese mentioned instances of co-operation be- 
tween high schools and colleges, especially with refer- 
ence to aptitude testing and precoilege refresher 
courses in mathematics. Dr. Creese was very pleased 
with the enrollment in these courses sponsored by the 


Said he: 


institute. 


Perhaps this is an indication that the specialized col- 
leges will need to set up preparatory courses to make 
sure the students they select for admission will stay in 
college and to supply some few elements of instruction 
which were accidentally or unavoidably missed in the 
secondary schools. 
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_Notes and News. 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
November 8: 11. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Jacos B. Taytor, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of accounting, the Ohio State University, whose 
appointment as business manager wss reported in 
Scoot AND Society, February 23, 1946, has been 
viven the additional title of vice-president. Clarence 
M. Ferguson, professor of poultry husbandry, has 
heen named director of the Agricultural Extension 
Service to sueceed H. C. Ramsower. Dr. Ramsower 
will retire, January 1, 1949, after 40 years of service, 
29 of which were in the directorship. 


MerrILb R. Parrerson, head of the department of 
English, Marietta (Ohio) College, has been appointed 
dean of the college to sueceed W. Bay Irvine whose 
appointment to the presidency was reported in SCHOOL 
inp Society, October 30. E. L. Krause, head of the 
department of chemistry, has been named administra- 
tive adviser. Among appointments to the staff at the 
opening of the fall semester are the following: lec- 
turer, Warren Bruner (career determination); and 
instructors, Phyllis Bell and Walter Hobba (English), 
Mrs. Hermann Bernhard (modern languages), Wen- 
Yu Cheng (economics and business administration), 
George J. Conrad (geology), Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Gifford (voice), Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Schlanger 
(speech, drama, and radio), Mrs. G. Ray Steen 
(Spanish), and Hayward Strecker (business law). 
Herman Gieske has resigned to accept the editor- 
ship of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer; David 
Henderson, assistant professor of sociology, for grad- 
uate study in the University of Pittsburgh; Mary 
Louise Lucke, to accept the deanship of women in 
Idaho State College (Pocatello); and William Me- 
Kinney, to work on the staff of the Marietta Times. 


Emory A. Austin has been named acting dean, 
Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Junior College, to succeed Wayne 
W. Johnson who has accepted a post with the govern- 
ment. 


FREDERICK H. Stutz, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Cornell University, has been appointed director 
of the summer session to sueceed Charles W. Jones, 
professor of English, who was named dean of the 
Graduate School, July 1, and has asked to be relieved 
of the summer-session administration in order to de- 
vote more time to his new duties. Kristjan Karlsson 
has sueceeded Halldor Hermannsson as curator of 
the Fiske Icelandie Collection. Dr. Hermannsson, the 





original curator of the collection which was established 
and endowed in 1905 through a bequest from the uni- 
versity’s first librarian, Willard Fiske, served from 
1906 to 1946 when he was retired, and has continued 
as acting curator pending the appointment of a sue- 
cessor. 


RatpH R. FYIevps, associate superintendent of 
schools and chief of the division of instruction, Caii- 
fornia State Department of Education, assumed new 
duties as executive officer, Division III (instruction), 
Teachers College, Columbia University, November 1. 
Dr. Fields will specialize in post-high-school and 
junior-college areas and will assist in the administra- 
tion of the division. 


MiuTon J. E. SENN, professor of pediatrics, Cornell 
University Medical College, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new Yale University Child Study Center 
which includes the university’s Clinic of Child Devel- 
opment, founded by Arnold Gesell, who retired in 
The center will 
contain a guidance nursery, a film library, and ¢linical 
resources for research and teaching. 
Sterling professor of pediatries and psychiatry. 


July as professor of child hygiene. 


Dr. Senn will be 


THE following are among appointments reported by 
the University of Mississippi at the opening of the 
academic year: directors, Fred C. Ford (personnel 
and institutional research) and John E. Phay (Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, with the rank of asso- 
ciate professor of edueation); associate professors, 
Commander Charles S. Hutchings, USN (naval sci- 
ence), Robert Lee Kane, Jr. (accountancy), and 
Pearce Clement Kelley (economies) ; acting associate 
professor, Dorothy Louise Erieson (health and phys- 
ical education); assistant professors, Raymond V. 
Bailey (chemical engineering), Lieutenant Raymond 
E. Ford, USN (naval science), Emile P. 
(economies), and Jesse A. MeKeen (chemistry) ; and 


Grenier 


acting assistant professor, Ronald A. McGee (phys- 
ics). Corrie D. Quarles has been promoted to an act- 
ing assistant professorship of mathematies. 


JOHN F. STERLING, whose appointment as instructor 
in introductory economies and accounting, Junior Col- 
lege of Commerce (New Haven 11, Conn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoont anpD Society, March 20, has been 
named director of placement. Wilfred E. Paro has 
been appointed director of athletics and Thomas H. 
Usher, instructor in accounting. 


In a note stating that the Vanport (Ore.) Extension 
Center has better physical facilities than before the 
flood and that the “faculty turnover is less this year 








than that of a year ago,” Stephen E. Epler, director 
of the center, has sent to.ScHOOL AND SOcIerTY a list 
of the following appointments: Leslie B. Newhouse, 
business manager; Marguerite C. Adams, nurse; Arba 
L. Ager, to the department of education and physical 
education; Carleton G. Fanger, to the department of 
engineering; and Emerson E. Hoogstraat, to the de- 


partment of economies. 


JorHaM JOHNSON, editor of Archaeology and of 
Archaeological Newsletter and archaeological editor of 
the Classical Journal, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of classics, Washington Square 
College of Arts and Seiences, New York University, 
sueceeding Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., who organized the 
department when the college was established in 1918. 
Professor Kraemer is devoting his time to the study 
and publication of ancient papyrus documents found 
in 1936 at 
scholars of the university by their discoverer, H. D. 


Colt. 


Nassana (Palestine) and turned over to 


Foster Nix, AuBert I. OLIVER, AND A. J. NICHOL 
were appointed to the staff of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, November 6. Dr. Nix, director of labora- 
tory research, the Sharpless Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, is professor of physics; Dr. Oliver, a recent 
graduate of the University of Colorado, assistant pro- 
fessor of edueation; and Dr. Nichol, a recent graduate 
of Columbia University, assistant professor of eco- 
nomies in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. 


Tue following persons were recently appointed to 
the staff of Wayne University (Detroit 1): professor 
of speech, George A. Kopp; and assistant professors, 
Arthur F. Hooper and William Hovanitz (biology) 
and Karl H. Gayer, James §S. Fritz, and Calvin L. 


Stevens (chemistry). 


Six members of the staff of the University of Chi- 
eago are teaching in the University of Frankfurt as 
the second contingent in the university’s two-year 
project to help to re-establish co-operation in higher 
education in Germany and this country, as reported 
Those who sailed 
early in October are: Peter P. H. De Bruyn, associate 


in SCHOOL AND Society, April 10. 


professor of anatomy; Charles Hartshorne, professor 
of philosophy; Helen L. Koch, professor of psychol- 
ogy and home economics; Ernst W. Puttkammer, pro- 
fessor of law; and Ferdinand Schevill, professor emer- 
Thornton Wilder, visiting lee- 
turer, joined the group early in November. Wilhelm 
Pauck, professor of historical theology, and Roger B. 
Oake, assistant professor of Romance languages (sec- 
retary of the project), who have been with the project 


itus of modern history. 


since April 5, will remain for the winter semester. 
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AN announcement of the following appointments 4; 
Wells College (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. 
to SCHOOL AND Society in October: visiting professor 


a ) » was Sent 


of Romance languages, Madeleine Mauriac, a member 
of the General Secretariat of the French Nationa) 
Commission to UNESCO; registrar, Eleanor Tibbetts: 
assistant professors, Eleanor May Withington (Eng. 
lish), Jo Carolyn Ferris (biology), and Minnie Rob 
Phaup (psychology); and instructors, Jean A. Potte; 
(philosophy), Helen I. Swan’ (German), and Jan 
The 


to associate professorships, Jean 


Spencer (Romance languages). following re. 
ceived promotions: 
Wilder (music), Elizabeth Wyckoff (classies), and 
Margaret E. Smith (chemistry); to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, Helen Adams Nutting (history and goy- 
ernment); and to an instructorship, Georgette R. 


Schuler (German). 


Carb E. MCDOWELL AND OSWALD NIELSEN were re- 
cently appointed to the staff of the Graduate Schoo! 
of Business, Stanford University. Mr. MeDowell, 
formerly assistant to the executive vice-president 0} 
Pope and Talbot, Ine., San Francisco, is associate 
formerly 
the War 
Shipping Administration, associate professor of ac- 


professor of foreign trade; Mr. Nielsen, 
deputy to the assistant administrator of 


counting. 


In an extension and improvement of instruction in 
the field of education at Duke University (Durham, 
N. C.), the following associate professors were added 
to the staff, November 2: Mable F. Rudisill, who had 
taught in the university during the summer session; 
W. A. Stumpf, formerly professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; and Edward C. Bolmeier, for the 
past eight years assistant superintendent of schools, 
Jackson (Miss.). 


Tue following persons have been appointed to 
newly created posts in Drury College (Springfield, 
Mo.): Raymond E. Kanehl, associate professor of 
physical education for men; Osear H. Gibson, as 
sistant professor of psychology, Richard H. Calde- 
meyer, assistant professor of history and sociology; 
Mildred A. King, director of the Union building; and 
Gertrude Burchard, assistant librarian. Those ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies created by resignations are: 
associate professor, Lora Bond (biology), and as- 
sistant professors, Shirley Ashman (French), Louise 
Covington (physical education for women), and Rob- 
ert A. MeCormick (drama); and to replace members 
of the staff on leave of absence, Amy C. Pfeiffer, 
instructor in violin, and Mrs. George Monroe, in- 
structor in home economics. 


AN announcement of appointments in Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia (Fred- 
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ericksburg) was recently sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY : 
associate professor, Henry W. Hewetson (economies) ; 
assistant professors, Charmenz 8. Lenhart and James 
L. Allison (English), Raiford E. Sumner (history), 
Grover P. Burns (physics), Stanley F. D. Bulley 
(musie), and Luther C. Carter, Jr. (sociology) ; act- 
ing assistant professors, Alice S. Brandenburg (Eng- 
lish), Laura B. Voelkel (Latin and Greek), Kurt F. 
Leidecker (philosophy), Mary E. Stephenson (Span- 
ish), and Edwin H. Jones (Spanish and French) ; 
and instructors Benjamin W. Early (English) and 
Tannye O. Burnett, Mary F. Gratzer, and Josephine 
W. Hubbell (physical education). Mildred M. Har- 
per, Marguerite L. Carder, and Carolyn Taylor have 
ben added to the library staff; and Virginia H. Cloud 
Mrs. Catesby W. Stewart 
has returned as part-time associate professor of Latin. 


has been named hostess. 


RicHArD L. BEARD has been named associate pro- 
fessor of education, Marshall College (Huntington 1, 
W. Va.); Elizabeth 
Brown, returned to the Navy, as associate professor 


Cometti has replaced Lloyd 
of history; and Louise Sires has been appointed 
assistant professor of edueation. 

ALBERT N. SCHREIBER assumed new duties as as- 
sistant professor of management, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle 5), at the beginning of the academic 
S. 


year. Charles N. Henning, a member of the U. 
Department of Commeree, is teaching courses usually 
given by Howard H. Preston, professor money and 
banking, who is on leave of absence to make a six- 
month study of business education in China. During 
his visit in the Orient Dr. Preston will lecture in 
Chinese universities as well as observe the curricula 
and teaching in economies and business; study China’s 
monetary and foreign-exchange problems; and _ visit 
foreign-missionary enterprises. 


BENJAMIN FE. Ferrier, a former professional guide 
in Canada who has led wildlife-researeh expeditions 
into the Hudson Bay country for more than 15 years, 
has been appointed assistant professor of physical 
edueation, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), to 
develop a program for learning the skills of living in 
the outdoors in summer and winter. He is also the 
first full-time director of the university’s Outing Club. 
The program is part of the curricula designed for the 
mountain and winter warfare training course, the only 
course of its kind assigned to a university by the 
Army. 

THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
the Stout Institute (Menomonie, Wis.) : Guy Salyer, 
assistant professor of psychology; Edith Grundmeir, 
to teach foods and nutrition; Harold Hoving, Philip 
Ruehl, and Harold Anderson, instructors; and An- 
thony Storti, football coach. Verne C. Fryklund, 
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president, recently returned from Japan where, as 
assistant to the Seeretary of the Army, he set up 
certification standards for Japanese vocational teach- 
ers and organized four-year curricula for Japanese 
voeational schools. 

CAROLINE H. KENNEpy, for the past six years a 
member of the Intelligence Department of the Navy, 
was recently appointed assistant professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), 
to give courses in French and Spanish. 

FREDERICK GRAFF, NORMAN PENLINGTON, WILMOT 
N. Hess, AND Rautpu E. Bisier were recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of Oberlin (Ohio) College. Mr. 
Graff is assistant professor of mathematies; Mr. Pen- 
lington, assistant professor of history; Mr. Hess, in- 
structor in physies; and Mr. Bibler, instructor in 
physical education for men. 


WituiamM YounG Situ has been named instructor 


in economies, St. Lawrence (Canton, 


|. a 7 F 


University 


Raupn A, Burns, head of the department of eduea- 
tion, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve as chief edueation 
specialist officer for the Military Government in Ger- 
many. He will have the responsibility of planning 
and administering the program for educational spe- 
cialists in the American zone of occupation. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN was appointed to membership on 
the Advisory Board of Roosevelt College (Chieago 5) 
sarly in October. 

JoHN T. CowLes AND WARREN G. FINDLEY have 
been appointed to the staff of the Edueational Testing 
Service, Princeton (N. J.). 
assistant professor of psychology, University of Illi- 


Dr. Cowles, formerly 


nois, who served as director of psychological research 
for the Air Training Command, is senior project di- 
rector; Dr. Findley, chief of the Evaluation Branch, 
Edueational Advisory Staff, Air University (Maxwell 
Field, Ala.), is head of the department of test con- 
struction. 


Artuur T. Tait, formerly educational statistician 
for the public schools of Los Angeles County, as- 
sumed new duties, August 1, as assistant director of 
technical California Test 


research and services, 


Bureau, Los Angeles 238. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Alabama, has been named to the 
Board of Directors of the International Confederation 
of Philosophical Societies. Dean ten Hoor is one of 
three Americans on the 30-man board of the organi- 
zation that was formed at the conclusion of the Inter- 
national Conference of Philosophy held in Amsterdam 
(Holland) during the summer. 
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Recent Deaths 


THe REVEREND JoHN A. LENNON, S.J., dean of 
studies, University of Santa Clara (Calif.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, November 5, while celebrat- 
ing mass in the university chapel, Father Lennon, 
who was sixty-one years old at the time of his death, 
had taught in Nanking (China) from 1928 until he 
was interned by the Japanese for twenty-two months 
during the war. He was released in 1944 and re- 
turned to the United States. 


GEORGE McAFree McCune, associate professor of 


Shorter Papers. 
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Oriental history, University of California (Berkeley), 
succumbed to a heart attack, November 5, at the age 
of forty years. Dr. McCune, who was born in Korea, 
had served the university for the past three years. 


WaLter LEFFERTS, lecturer on geography and geo. 
polities, University of Pennsylvania, died, November 
7, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Lefferts had 
taught in the public schools of Philadelphia for many 
years and had held the lectureship in the university 
for the past five years. During World War I he 
served as a geographer in the French section of the 
War Department. 





THE SCIENTIFIC AND THE MORAL 
APPROACH IN EDUCATION 


Haroup O. SoDERQUIST 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Now that educators have become concerned with 
personality growth and with the kind of group rela- 
tions in which a healthy selfhood may flourish, the 
writer believes that the place both of scientifie pro- 
cedure and the experimentalist philosophy in educa- 
tion should be reappraised. For both demand the ex- 
perimental approach, whereas the integral nature of 
personality would forbid the intrusion of experimental 
analysis into those intimate group relationships where 
personality is nurtured. 

It must be pointed out at the beginning that men- 
tioning scientific procedure and experimentalist phi- 
losophy together does not imply that they are con- 
genial bedfellows. An analysis indicates that the con- 
trary is true. The presuppositions of educational sci- 
ence, at least as the latter has been employed to date, 
are static in nature as contrasted with the dynamie 
ideals of experimentalism. The typical educational 
scientist has proceeded on the assumption that educa- 
tional aims, aptitudes, incentives, and achievements 
The experimentalist 
philosopher, on the other hand, sanctions only a grow- 


can be objectively determined. 


ing and indeterminate curriculum and recognizes only 
one legitimate but variable motive for learning effort, 
the natural urge to solve problems as these arise in the 
course of meaningful experiences in living. The only 
common achievement which such a process might be 
expected to yield is the experimental attitude itself. 
Whether any scientific test now exists for measuring 
this outeome the writer does not know. 

While educational science and philosophic experi- 
mentalism do not start with the same assumptions, it 
seems to the writer that both must be examined in 


light of the new emphasis on personality hygiene. 
The determinism which is implicit in scientifie psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology has long since 
destroyed the old concept of the individual as a self- 
determining person. Today the credit or blame for 
successes or failures is imputed not to the child him- 
self but to parents, companions, home and community 
environment, and even to his erstwhile teachers in 
school. 

All this is to the good in so far as it impresses par- 
ents, teachers, and community authorities with their 
strategie importance in shaping the life of the child. 
As long as teachers have been in position to maintain 
a professionally objective attitude toward the learner 
(not difficult in these days of large classes!), the scien- 
tific and analytical approach to the control of child 
growth has proved itself valid and in fact indispen- 
sable. But the picture changes when it is suggested 
that teachers be scientific in their personal relation- 
ships with their pupils. The objectivity necessary for 
scientific manipulation has no place in that person-to- 
person relationship which educators hope shall become 
friend-to-friend fellowship. It would seem that the 
only science admissible to the friendship cirele is 
moral science, that which is so essentially summed up 
in the proverb, “He that would have friends let him 
show himself friendly.” Here one is reminded of 
Kant’s moral imperative: “So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, 
in every case as an end withal, never as a means only.” 

This is not to say that scientific method is not as 
valuable in making friends and influencing people as 
it is in man’s less intimate relations with the world. 
The point being made is that in the intimate moments 
of friendly intereommunication ordinary scientific 
method may not consciously be interjected. At such 
moments it would be utterly destructive of my respect 
for the reality and the worth of the personality of my 
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friend (and of my own), should I consciously use 
analytieal methods to understand and control him, 
even for what might seem to me to be his own good. 
Moreover, for the recipient of such attention to know 
or even to suspect that scientific method was being 
used on him would mean his immediate alienation. 
It Kant’s definition of morality is sound, such pro- 
cedure on my part would be unethical. 

Let it be repeated, it is important indeed that people 
know how to make and keep friends. 
never cease to add to this kind of knowledge! But the 
know-how must first become so well mastered and so 
thoroughly integrated in the personality of the one 
who would make friends that neither he nor his friends 
shall be conscious of his use of science during moments 
of intimate fellowship. Rather than consciously using 
his knowledge, he would then, as it were, be uncon- 
sciously used by it. 

The dilemma raised by experimentalist philosophy 
in the moral realm was recognized long before the 
present emphasis on personality hygiene. It seems, 
however, that in the present discussion it should be 
brought up again; that is, the problem arising out of 
the insistence of the philosophical experimentalist that 
even in his moral behavior man must be scientific. 
Just as the physical scientists seek truth by testing, 
modifying, and retesting their hypotheses, so would 
the experimentalist have all men pursue moral truth 
by testing and revising their own beliefs and ideals 
The open-minded attitude 


Let research 


through practical living. 
toward one’s own values is the only intelligent kind of 
living in a world where only the scientific method can 
hope to yield truth. And the fact that this is a chang- 
ing world makes the experimental method of living all 
the more urgent. 

There can be no serious disagreement about the 
validity of this hypothesis when viewed from the 
standpoint of history and evolution. This is an ex- 
perimenting world. Human society is one of its lab- 
oratories, and individuals and groups who are devoted 
to particular social and moral beliefs are the sub- 
jects of the experiment. Time will tell whether a 
value, a way of life, or a culture proves out in the 
test of human use. The record of history then re- 
mains for the instruction of those who would be in- 
telligent about the role they shall choose, the social- 
moral values they shall espouse. 

But admitting the validity of the experimentalist 
prineiple in the laboratory of history does not war- 
rant extending the principle to the immediate personal 
life of individuals. The acting individual (or group) 
‘annot be consciously scientific about his own values 
for living. He cannot be an actor on the stage of 
life and at the same moment an observer and critic of 
his own performance. Should he feel constrained to 
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be scientific and open-minded in the midst of action he 
would destroy his own personal integrity, he would 
lose his own soul. He has no choice but unselfcon- 
sciously to play his role, staking his lite on the values 
he holds dear. History (and spectators from the out- 
side) will judge as to whether he succeeded or failed, 
and in so doing, judge the principles by which he 
lived. 

It is indeed true that even during his own lifetime 
the active, responsible individual may come to pass 
judgment on his own ideals as they have governed his 
past life. In fact, self-criticism is one of the highest 
ends of education. But the principle still remains— 
the individual’s judgment of himself must be in retro- 
spect, when he has ceased playing his old part. He 
cannot have planned for self-criticism in advance. It 
can oceur only as external events or persons force the 
doubt upon him that perhaps his part is a bad one. 
At such a time he will assume for a moment the role 
of scientist, analyzing his past, discovering, if he can, 
the causes of his failure. This is the way of intelli- 
gence. But the individual cannot remain only the sci- 
entist if he would resume a part in the moral drama. 
He must recast his role, reassess his values, reintegrate 
his outlook, and set out once again in the faith that 
he is finally on the side of the good. 

The suggestion has been made that educators who 
are now hopefully exploring the possibilities of the 
group process for personality growth and self-reali- 
zation must recognize: (1) the limitations of the ex- 
perimental scientific method for guiding intimate per- 
sonal relationships within the group, and (2) the 
similar limitations of the philosophical experimentalist 
outlook in the practical, moral life of individuals. 
Scientific procedure has an indispensable place in 
the objective study and indirect control of personality 
development; scientific knowledge must be a part of 
the teacher’s equipment. But during those moments 
when the teacher takes the intimate role of a friend 
and would induce a reciprocal attitude among his pu- 
pils, moral considerations alone must govern. Simi- 
larly, the philosophical experimentalist outlook is 
valid for the individual in judging his own ideals for 
action during those moments when he assumes the role 
of spectator, when he observes the human drama from 
the sidelines or looks back over history. But for his 
moments of active participation in the moral scene, 
the individual may rely only on faith in the values 
which he has espoused. If this reasoning is sound 
it is imperative that the teacher, in striving for the 
commendable aim of encouraging the experimental 
outlook, both in its scientific and its philosophic mean- 
ings, shall make clear to his students what is the 
relationship of the experimental method to the moral 
life. 
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SOCIAL PATTERNS AND EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS 


H. S. Broupy 
State T¢ ache rs Colle ge 
North Adams, Mass. 


IN replying to the eritique by E. V. Sayers anent 
his proposal that the schools be used for the recon- 
struction of social patterns,! Professor Brameld in- 

I am taking advantage of this invitation to make 
the following points: 1. That the question is not 
whether the schools dare build a new social order, but 
whether they can do so. 2. That to reconstruct social 
patterns, s¢hools would have to use methods which 
Professor Brameld theoretically could not employ. 
3. That the views of the two writers are not so much 
alternative as supplementary emphases of democratic 
education. 4. That in opposing each other, they may 
be overlooking a third force that is their common 
enemy. 

Both agree that our culture can stand some recon- 
struction, and they do not disagree as to what desir- 
able reconstruction should be. Neither wishes to be 
guilty of dogmatizing or of urging the indoctrination 
of dogmas. Thus Professor Brameld insists that, “If 
such criteria [critically examined evidence] are not 
met, persuasion degenerates into indoctrination, and 
should be repudiated” (p. 5). It would seem, there- 
fore, that Brameld merely urges the teacher to per- 
suade his pupils of his own rationally won convictions. 
Now this is not a very radical demand, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how any teacher who has such convictions 
can help trying to do what Professor Brameld sug- 
gests. But to Professor Sayers, convictions, no 
matter how willingly put to the test of evidence, are 
still little predetermined absolutes, and he doubts that 
such persuasion is a proper educational objective (p. 
2). The proper educational objective, he believes, is 
“a discipline of character, in and for the democratic 
process, which alone is our assurance of continued 
social reconstruction and democracy” (p. 4). To com- 
plete the point, Sayers characterizes the genius of 
American democracy as a “process of harmonizing 
purposes by means of a reflective reconstruction and 
integration of views and values” (p. 3), and, he would 
add, of all views and values rather than those of the 
majority. Sayers has certainly hit on a necessary 
condition for democracy, but probably not on a suffi- 
cient one. 

Neither writer seems to doubt that educators could 
bring about reconstruction of a social order if only 
they dared to do so; a dubious assumption. Unless 
educators are at the same time statesmen, they can do 
very little directly to alter an existing¢cultural pat- 

1 SCHOOL AND Society, 68: 1-6, July 3, 1948. 
vites further comment on the issues involved. 


tern. Hence, Plato’s educators and statesmen were 
identical. The power of education in Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and Japan in recent years was derived not 
only from the persuasive power of ideas in the minds 
of educators, but much more from a government that 
guaranteed the persuasiveness of doctrines by a hor- 
ribly efficient system of rewards for adherents and 
punishments for dissenters. 

If, therefore, Professor Brameld proposes to use 
education for reconstruction of social patterns he 
must form an alliance with a government that agrees 
with the specific directions in which the reconstruction 
is to take place. Such alliances are usually unholy, 
In their absence whence can education get power to 
change the social order? Only from the power in- 
herent in the desires of the electors. But since Pro- 
fessor Brameld has properly surrendered the right to 
dogmatie indoctrination, i.e., to mold these desires un- 
critically, there is no reason to believe that for every 
specific proposal for reconstruction there will not be 
conflicting counterproposals. I am sure that no one 
will maintain that the evidence for one social hypoth- 
esis rather than for another will very often be de- 
cisive—that sort of thing rarely happens in social 
phenomena. The changes, accordingly, will be made 
or not made by the groups that happen to have politi- 
eal or economie power at the moment of decision. 
Without indoctrination and without denying the op- 
position a chance for vigorous dissent, any specific 
proposal for social change, e.g., socialized medicine, 
would have to take its chances in the arena of hy- 
potheses depending not only on its truth value, but on 
a thousand inealeulable factors that enter into every 
political and economie decision. This situation, how- 
ever, leaves us pretty much where we now are, and 
the question as to whether we dare build a new social 
order becomes somewhat academic. 

I find it difficult to set the contentions of these two 
writers in sharp opposition, possibly because no such 
opposition exists. Sayers wants education to produce 
individuals strongly disposed to tackle problems by 
rational discussion and to seek solutions that embody 
the values and views of diverse participants. Brameld 
certainly wants individuals of this kind to people the 
world, but he would have educators direct this discus- 
sion to attacks on the specific social difficulties in 
which we find ourselves. 

I venture to suggest that in these views we have two 
supplementary emphases that democratic education 
cannot ignore, viz., dispositional training for democ- 
racy and a deliberate search for the solution to social 
problems. Although both may emerge from the same 
activity, e.g., reading a book, or a discussion about 
zoning laws, ete., they are not identical. Dispositions 
are formed psychologically in the same way as are 
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habits, tastes, and attitudes. The search for truth 


volves ideational elements on a higher level of ab- 
and 


traction and complexity; it involves thinking 
‘eative imagination; it is conscious and deliberate. 
[ispositional training, on the other hand, is the result 

nany factors, many of which are incidental to 
Much of it goes on outside the 
A vast amount of it takes place 
even before school age. But both are essential to 
vhat both writers agree is the Western interpretation 


ther goals and acts. 
subject’s awareness. 


\f the democratic way of life. 
such a thing as a democratic learning 


There is 
method, and there probably can be such a thing as a 
demoeratie curriculum, i.e., a course of study which 
lirects the pupil to the objective study of social insti- 
tutions and patterns in the everlasting search of the 
best possible solution to the problems of a people. 
The former is what is stressed by Sayers; the latter 
is what I take Brameld to have in mind. 

It is interesting to note, however, that, to make 
either a democratic learning process or curriculum 
possible, a cultural pattern that is already highly tol- 
erant of demoeracy must exist. Such a pattern this 
country has had—not universally perhaps, but in 
enough places to permit Dewey’s terminology to be- 
come the common language of the schools. But it is 
somewhat disheartening to note that this cultural pat- 
tern’s continuance cannot be taken for granted. There 
are men and groups who do not believe in a demo- 
cratic learning process, a democratic curriculum, or a 
democratie organization of society. They have their 
predetermined Absolutes and do not boggle at indoc- 
trination or even coercion. If such men gain suffi- 
cient political power, the issue will cease to be between 
democratie character formation and democratic recon- 
struction of society; it will be between democracy and 
something not pleasant to contemplate. Against this 
danger we need both a democratic learning process 
and a “democratic” content, and it is not too soon for 
both to unite against the common enemy. 
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BERENSON, BERNARD. Aesthetics and History in the 
Visual Arts. Illustrated. Pp. 247. Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 41 Washington Square, New York 12. 1948. 
$4.00. 
rhe author writes about all the arts as a personal ad- 
venture, Here is no dry and scholarly speculation, but 
the outeome of a life of the closest intimacy with art of 

ery kind. 
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Fattu, NicHoLAs A. ‘‘Some Variations among the High 

Schools Represented at Indiana University.’’ Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University. Pp. 
25. Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana 
University. 1948. 50 cents. 
Findings like these should be useful in showing interested 
public-school administrators how pupils from their respec 
tive high schools compare with those from similar schools 
in the state and in suggesting clues to possible improve 
ment of the curriculum. 


Urban Society. Pp. 
1948. 


GIST, NOEL P., AND L. A. HALBERT. 
xiv+570. Thomas Y. Crowell. 
An eclectic approach to the study of urban society in the 
belief that ‘ta systematic science of the city must be based 
upon the findings of methodical social investigation.” 
Third edition, brought up to date; first published in 1933; 
well indexed. 


ce 
$o./0. 


Parents: Our 
World Today. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. We the 
Relationship to Our Children and the 
Pp. xv+309. Harper. 1948. $3.50. 
The book takes into account what scientists and practical 
experience, and the war, too, have taught about child de- 
velopment, children’s needs, and parents’ worries. d 
revised edition, with an added chapter, “The Modern 
Woman’s Dilemma.” 
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HOLMES, URBAN T., JR., AND ALEX. J. DENOMY. Medi 


aeval Studies. Illustrated. Pp. xxxii+376. Harvard 
University Press. 1948. 
Published in honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, 


Smith professor emeritus of French and Spanish literature, 
Harvard University. For nearly half a century young 
scholars in the university studied Romance philology and 
literature with Professor Ford. The scope of this volume 
is limited to the period that was his first concern, the 
Middle Ages. 
e 
Henry David Thoreau. 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH Woop. Pp. 298. 


William Sloane Associates, Ine., New York 19. 1948. 
$3.50. 

The first publication of the American Men of Letters 
Series. A sensible book about Thoreau who has been 


rarely understood. “The mass 


scolded or indulged, but 
of men lead lives of quiet desperation.’ 


sABORDE, BE. BD. Harrow School: Yesterday and Today. 
Pp. 256. Winchester Publications, Ltd., 16 Maddox 
St., London, W 1, 1948. 30 
It is hoped that this account of the system and organiza- 
tion of the school and the development of boardinghouses 
will have a wider range of interest than Harrow itself 
since it is an history of an important aspect of English 
education. 
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NEVINS, ALLAN, AND JOHN A. Krovur (editors). 
Greater City, New York, 1898-1948. Pp. viii 
Columbia University Press. 1948. $3.00. 

Pays tribute to the Fiftieth Anniversary of Greater New 
York ; comprehensive in scope and rich in pictorial content. 


Report of the Temporary Commission on the Need for a 
State University. Pp. 56. Bureau of Publications, 


State Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 1948. 
Free. 
» 
RIKER, CHARLES. The Eastman School of Music. Tllus 


trated, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


1948, 


Pp. 99. 
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comprehensive picture of its organi- 


tOLI CHARLEMAE, We Build Together. Pp. iv+71. 
National Couneil of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Ce 8 hie iZo 21. 1948. 65 cents. DICTIONARY Classroom 
‘ » Negro life and literature for elementary Second Gdiltion 
Purposes of the pamphlet are to present ‘ ° 
inderlying principles in guiding teachers and librarians and Library 
ciuats teat deme ase ee beanie ae an Encyclopedic : information on 
rounding out the portrait of Negro life as it is in every subject, a be nad tips; 
ica today 600,000 entries, ,000 illustrations. 
« Up to date: the only entirely revised 
; ; and rewritten unabridged diction 
rUNTZ, A. EDWARD. To Make the People Strong. Pp. in 25 years. 8 wed 
ot onege ey Reta Mriag son pene ree Economical: the acquisition of 
1? aU ior nukes a ong rip Irouxr Oo ig 0 *D - , . 
lics to the South to learn how we are co-operating on some Webster s New International 
important enterprises: better health conditions, improving Dictionary lessens the need for 
increasing food yields, and promoting edu- investment in sup lementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 
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TEXT THAT EMPHASIZES the under- 
lying purposes of administration and the 


The Hughes Teachers Agency nature of modern techniques and processes. 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois Professor Sears analyzes each fundamental 
problem, and shows how to go about developing 


Member N. A. T. A. solutions for particular situations. 414 pages, 
$4.50 


Dignified, Professional, 


Efficient Service. of work” .. . “I have found the text of great 
value. The Bibliographies are splendid.” 


“I do not hesitate to say it is a very good piece 


Delegates to the Convention of the National Council of 
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